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famous master. Scenograpliy was applied to the decoration of 
the palaces of the great. The love of magnificence even de- 
manded the decoration of painting for floors; whence mosaic 
art arose, and soon became bo developed that great combats of 
' heroes and battle scenes were represented. Vase-painting died 
out during this period, and soonest in the mother country. 
Pillage and devastation now commenced with the victories of 
the Roman generals, till the porticoes and temples at Home 
wiire filled with stolen works of Art. 
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TIIE OXFORD MUSEUM. 

As a Museum of Natural History is about to be erected at 
Cambridge, Mass., we make allusion to a building for a similar 
purpose, but on a much more comprehensive scale, recently 
erected at Oxford, England, and called the Oxford Museum. 
This structure is a remarkable work on account of its architec- 
tural' features, besides beiug worthy of note on account of the 
enthusiasm which it has excited among lovers of science and 
among the graduates of the University, many of whom have 
given their time, thought and money to it as to a labor of love. 
A history of the undertaking has been compiled by Dr. Acland, 
aided by Buskin, both of whom were actively concerned in 
superintending the construction of the building. 

The Oxford Museum is attached to the famous Oxford Uni- 
versity, and is intended to afford increased facilities for study in 
respect to "an extension of the national education in the direc- 
tion of natural science." The building is in the Gothic style, 
and, according to the plan in Acland and Buskin's book, is 
about 300 feet long by 150 feet wide, inclosing within the main- 
body of the structure a quadrangular court over 100 feet square. 
"What its cost will be when completed we do not know; suffi- 
cient to say that £30,000 have been allowed by the University 
for the shell of the building, while various sums for various 
purposes have been contributed by friends and graduates of the 
University. Among these donations are eleven statues, five of 
which are the gift of the Queen, costing from £70 to £100 each, 
and various shafts or columns with capitals, costing from £5 to 
£10 each, together with specific sums for inscriptions, carving, 
sculpture and ornamentation, among which is one of £300 from 
Buskin toward carving the windows of the front. 

The object of the building being to afford a common habita- 
tion tinder one roof for "the departments of Astronomy, 
Geometry, Experimental Physics, with their Mathematics ; 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy and Medicine," the architect has aimed to illustrate, in a 
measure, these departments by appropriate symbols wherever 
they could be expressed upon its construction. One of the 
most successful and interesting parts of the building in this 
respect, is the collection of columns within the court, all of 
them being of polishable stones "from quarries which furnish 
examples of many of the most important rocks of the British 
Islands." Of these shafts there are one hundred and twenty- 
five surrounding the court. The capitals of these columns con- 
flowers, and eatables. Genre is a French word applied to those sub- 
jects for which there is no other name, and which are, therefore, 
classed as of a certain "genre" or kind. The subjects of genre 
painting need not be low, as in Dutch pictures, but they must be 
familiar. A genre picture, though it may not admit of being other- 
wise classified, yet may partake of something of the qualities of all. 



sist of appropriate natural objects, either plants or animals, 
illustrating different climates and various epochs, and all are 
so arranged as to present in one view an approximately com- 
plete illustration of the geological and vegetable kingdoms. 
The ornamentation of the building is likewise made subservient 
to the same end. Some of the ornameDts are of wrought iron, 
and generally wrought by hand ; these £11 the spandrils of 
arches, and represent large interwoven branches, "with leaf 
and flower and fruit, of lime, chestnut, sycamore, walnut, palm, 
and other trees and shrubs, of native or of exotic growth ; and 
in various parts of the lesser decoration?, in the capitals, and 
nestled in the trefoils of the girders, leaves of elm^ brier, water- 
lily, passion-flower, ivy and holly." Offers of money for inscrip- 
tions have been made, and judgiDg by the publication of the 
names of donors under the heading of "inscriptions," some of 
them must have been accepted. 

The above particulars are some of the important archi- 
tectural features of the building ; they are proofs of thought 
with reference to the meaning of the structure, independ- 
ent of whatever thought may be bestowed upon the exte- 
rior design and the details of its plan and construction, and they 
are eminently suggestive. Among other decorations the statues 
are worthy of note. These already consist of the following emi- 
nent men: Bacon, Galileo, Newton, Leibnitz, Oersted — presented 
by the Queen ; Aristotle, Hippocrates, Ouvier, Davy, Linn© as 
and Watt — presented by graduates and others. Of the statues 
still required, there are to be of the ancients, statues of Archi- 
mides, Euclid, Hipparchus and Pliny. Of the moderns, Coper- 
nicus, Franklin, Fresnel, Herschel, Huggens, Kepler, Lagrange, 
Laplace, Volta, Black, Cavendish, Dalton, Lavoisier, Priestley, 
Stephenson, Bell, Haller, Harvey, Hunter, Jussieu, Bay and 
Sydenham. 

A structure like the Oxford Museum challenges the admira- 
tion of the world. "We do not know why the principles that 
governed its construction, particularly as regards competent 
superintendents, should not, to a certain extent, be, considered 
in the new Cambridge Museum, If a similar regard for the 
principle of unity had controlled the decoration of the Capitol- 
extension at Washington, this building would have been a 
greater honor to the country. To go still further back, from 
bad to worse, we would mention the foolish show-box of the 
Smithsonian Institute; this building might have been put up 
under similar auspices, and have stood before the country a 
noble monument, had it not been controlled by politicians* the 
cost of this absurd structure would be ample for one Oxford 
Museum. 

Dr. Acland's book furnishos evidence bearing upon an im- 
portant point in respect to the construction of a building, namely 
interference with the architect. The evidence is briefly but 
frankly stated, so we quote the passage. The Doctor says: 

" The present is the second roof that has been erected ; for 
it had heen believed that a departure could be safely made from 
the original designs of Deaoe and Woodward (the architects) 
for the sake of lightness of form. .... The experiment 
failed, and a structure on the principle of the original design 
has replaced the first attempt." 

ABOHITEOTURAL GOSSIP. 

St. Louis. — A new Gothic church is to be erected for the 
Christ Church congregation of this place. Leopold Eidlitz, 
architect. 



